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of Kerensky as not a revolutionary but a "hanger-on of the revolution" lacking "theoretical training, political schooling, capacity to think in general terms, and political will." This characterization is unfair and does not explain Kerensky Ts meteoric ascendancy. If sublimation of the revolution, and that particular type of imagination which transforms mutinous soldiers and rebellious workmen into standard-bearers of the new order, are prerequisites of a revolutionary, Kerensky was a revolutionary par excellence. Unlike most of his colleagues, he was in his element in the midst of the milling throngs that swept through the Taurida Palace; seemingly dominating the events, he displayed determination and authority7 born of a fervent belief in the righteousness of the revolution and the glorious future it opened before the nation. His passionate oratory was not, perhaps, of a very high order and, as Trotsky rightly notes, appealed to emotions rather than to intelligence and will, but it reached his audiences and for a time proved extraordinarily effective.
Shulgin has traced in his memoirs a vivid picture of the contrast between the mood of despondency and despair of most of the Duma members (including Chkheidze, leader of the Social Democratic Party), on the one hand, and the theatrical, erratic, but relentless and triumphant activities of Kerensky, on the other. Kerensky welcomed regiments which came to swear allegiance to the Duma, addressed impromptu meetings, issued peremptory orders, arrested dignitaries of the imperial regime; "pallid and with an outstretched arm" he cut through the crowds "like the flaming torch of revolutionary justice" to wrest from the hands of an infuriated soldiery Protopopov and Sukhomlinov: deserved punishments would be meted out to the enemies of the people, but the revolution must not be desecrated by lynching. His burning faith in the greatness of the cause had a magnetic effect upon the masses. A Soviet chronicle of the events of 1917 (published in 1924) notes that when Kerensky "exclaimed with inimitable passion, "I am sent by the revolution/ 1 am empowered by the revolution/ and so on, no one doubted the truth of his words." N. N. Sukhanov, a left-wing social democrat and a member of the Executive Committee of the Soviet, shrewdly observes that Kerensky "had the conviction of his special mission . . . and was highly irritated by those who failed to perceive its existence." Closely affiliated with the Socialist Revolutionary Party, which he joined after the revolution, Kerensky was influenced by the populist tradition and, not